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Ginsberg on Burroughs: An Interview 

Jennie S kerl 


This interview with Allen Ginsberg took place on March 17,1983, 
in Saratoga Springs, New York, where Ginsberg was giving a reading at 
Skidmore College. My purpose in conducting the interview was to 
explore some of the biographical background for my critical work on 
William S. Burroughs (Twayne, 1985). Ginsbergs response became a 
fascinating account of the interrelationship between Burroughs' Letters to 
Allen Ginsberg , 1953-1957 (New York: Full Court Press, 1982) and the 
creation of Naked Lunch (Paris: Olympia Press, 1959; New York: Grove 
Press, 1962), along with related biographical information. Of particular 
interest is Ginsberg's remembrance of Burroughs' oral “routines'' (satirical 
fantasies) which were the basis of Naked Lunch , the birth of Interzone, 
the dystopian city that is the novel's central image, and Ginsberg's inter¬ 
pretation of Naked Lunch in the context of his relationship to Burroughs. 
The focus of the interview is a timely one since 1984 marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first publication of Naked Lunch, and that year 
saw an anniversary edition published by Grove Press. 

As Ginsberg states in the interview, Burroughs became a writer 
when he was in his thirties largely because of the encouragement of his 
younger friends, Ginsberg and Jack Kerouac, whom he met in 1944 in 
New York City. Kerouac played a crucial role in encouraging Burroughs 
to write about his drug experiences and in collaborating with him on the 
(never-published) novel “And the Hippos Were Boiled in Their Tanks" in 
1944-45. He also gave Burroughs the title, Naked Lunch , and helped to 
type the final manuscript in Tangier in 1957. Ginsberg, however, was a 
constant collaborator throughout the 1950’s, for Burroughs mailed his first 
four works to Ginsberg as they were written. From 1950 to 1952, when 
Burroughs was living in Mexico, he mailed chapters of his first novel, 
Junkie , to Ginsberg who succeeded in selling the manuscript to Ace 
Books, acting as Burroughs' agent and editor. ( Junkie was published in 
1953.) Burroughs sent Ginsberg the texts of his second novel, “Queer," in 
1952 (published by Viking in 1985) and of “In Search of Yage" in 1953. In 
the fall of 1953, Burroughs and Ginsberg lived together in New York and 
edited “In Search of Yage" (published in 1963 by City Lights as The Yage 
Letters , which also included later letters by both Ginsberg and Bur¬ 
roughs). At that time they became lovers. After settling in Tangier at the 
end of 1953, Burroughs mailed fragments of what became Naked Lunch 
to both Kerouac and Ginsberg, but primarily to Ginsberg, who, as in the 
case of Burroughs’ previous manuscripts, saved the fragments with an eye 
to collaborative editing and future publication. Ginsberg arrived in Tan¬ 
gier in 1957 to help with the editing and also worked with the manuscript 
in Paris in 1958. He arranged for portions to be published in the Black 
Mountain Review in 1957, in the Chicago Review in 1958, and in Big Table 
in 1959. He submitted the book manuscript to Olympia Press and acted as 
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intermediary between Burroughs and Grove Press when the American 
edition was being prepared for publication. 

During the four years that Burroughs lived in Tangier and created 
the manuscript version of Naked Lunch, Ginsberg wrote and published 
Howl (1956), and Kerouac at last succeeded in publishing On the Road 
(1957) which had been written many years before. With the publication of 
Howl, On the Road, and Naked Lunch within a few years of each other 
and the attention those works received, the three friends became public 
figures whose semi-autobiographical works created a legend based on 
their “underground’" life of the previous decade. That legend can itself be 
perceived as a collaborative work of art, one which Ginsberg elaborates in 
this interview, as he interprets memory, correspondence, and fiction. 

The Interview 

AG: You know The Yage Letters? 

JS: Yes. 

AG: So, the Letters to Ginsberg are a continuation of The Yage Letters in 
the same tones. They were letters in which Burroughs had enclosed 
most of the material in Naked Lunch, and they’re parallel to the 
composition of Naked Lunch. 

JS: I didn’t know that he had sent you parts of Naked Lunch in the mail. I 
knew he had done that for Junkie and The Yage Letters, also Naked 
Lunch ? 

AG: That continued up to ’58. 

JS: Then were you in Paris at the same time, in ’58, when he moved 
there; when he was putting together the final manuscript? 

AG: Yes. We all lived in the same hotel. 

JS: I was wondering if that was the reason that he decided to move there 
at that time, because you were already there. 

AG: Yes. And Gregory Corso. And Peter Orlovsky. 

JS: So, did you have a lot to do with putting together the final manu¬ 
script of Naked Lunch in Paris? 

AG: In the back of the recent Grove Press edition of the three novels in 
one, I mean The Soft Machine, Ticket, and The Wild Boys, I went 
through an examination, trying to be most precise about what mate¬ 
rial came from what situation, in what book, and how do the books 
overlap, what the different periods and themes and preoccupations 
were, historically. So much of the material in the sixties is overlap¬ 
ping cutup. I tried to fix where it all came from and what would 
determine the origin. 

JS: I knew that he had said that he had a thousand pages which went into 
those four books, Naked Lunch and the three books that followed, 
but obviously he was continually incorporating new material, too. 
AG: He was, but there were certain special themes, and very definite 
changes. There was a difference between The Soft Machine, English 
edition and the American edition ... Getting back to the question of 
putting together Naked Lunch. Burroughs and I had a very close 
relationship back in the forties. And then he came to New York in ’53 
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and we were also very close in the early fifties. So Kerouac and I 
were both encouraging him to write. At the time he was not writing 
and he was not thinking of himself as writer—namely—in the late 
forties. He began sending me materials that composed Junkie and 
also The Yage Letters. Also, some letters that later became the 
manuscript called “Queer.” 

JS: That has never been published as I understand it. 

AG: Never been published, no. It’s around somewhere. I had a copy of it 
as we put it all together at the same time as The Yage Letters. Then in 
1953 he came and lived with me in NY at East 7th Street between 
Avenues B and C. We were together there about half a year. 

JS: And you put together The Yage Letters , edited them. 

AG: Kerouac was in town and Gregory Corso. We were all together. And 
Kerouac at the time recorded the adventures described in The 
Subterraneans. See, that’s very much related to Burroughs’ visit to 
New York.... Now at that time, Burroughs and I were lovers and he 
was maybe excessively attached to me, in the sense that, although I 
respected him and liked him, and thought of him as a kind of eternal 
and sacramental friend, I was a little hesitant about the physical 
intimacy. But I respected him enough to try to satisfy him, so we 
slept together quite a bit. But as accounted in the preface of the 
Letters , I had difficulty because he was much older. ... So, I may 
have left him a little bit disappointed. However, he was very fond of 
me. 

JS: Is that why he decided to leave New York then? 

AG: Well, we both left.... I went to Mexico on the way to San Francisco, 
and he went to Tangiers. 

JS: So you didn’t see him very often afterward. 

AG: After ’53 we maintained a very heavy correspondence. Most of our 
letters are gone. I don’t think he kept them. But I kept all of his. While 
we were living on East 7th Street, he described verbally some of the 
routines or scenes that went into some of the archetypal scenes of 
Naked Lunch , like Interzone, which overlaps with The Yage Letters. 

JS: You mean, he was just doing those orally? He wasn’t writing them 
down? 

AG: Some were in the earlier letters, and some were developed in con¬ 
versation. But the market scene of Interzone, which was the seed of 
all his work, which is printed in the later edition of The Yage Letters 
and which reoccurs again in Naked Lunch in expanded form, first 
appeared when he was looking out the window on East 7th Street, 
and saw an old lady across the street pulling up her laundry over the 
racks of fire escapes, from the old decaying Lower East Side, and he 
had a sudden flash of a vast city connected by ramps, and racks, and 
lines. 

JS: I always thought that imagery was taken from South American cities. 

AG: I think it was a description of a lot of cities all at once. But the idea for 
the Interzone scene I seem to remember from a routine from looking 
out the window. So from that idea he developed a kind of vision of 
Interzone. When he got to Tangier which is an “interzone” between 
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Africa and Europe, Dr. Benway and a lot of the other characters 
emerged. He sent me routines of Dr. Benway and others in letters, 
and the central material of Naked Lunch , Benway, the parties—the 
Factualists, the Liquidationists, and Divisionists—were all either part 
of letters or appended to letters to me—many of which letters were 
love letters. The whole point of sending the material was the enact¬ 
ment of different fantasies of attachments and addictions—not only 
to drugs but also to sex—and a self-parody also of his relation to me. 

JS: That's really interesting. 

AG: All of that you can find in the letters. It's a complete narrative history, 
just like a novel, about his life between '53 and '57 in relation to his art 
and in relation to me. 

JS: What was your reaction to those routines when you were first getting 
them? 

AG: They were funny! 

JS: They were so unusual. 

AG: No, we had been doing that since '43. 

JS: Really, those kinds of satirical fantasy? Really extreme? 

AG: Really extreme fantasies. 

JS: I have a question about Burroughs' history as a writer. You said that, 
when you met him in the forties, he didn't really consider himself to 
be a writer. He's always said that, too. But in fact he wrote that piece 
with Kells Elvins in 1938 at Harvard, which is a routine with Dr. 
Benway in it, a very early piece that seems to me very much like what 
he wrote later. 

AG: From '38 to '45 he didn’t write. He just never considered himself a 
writer—quite literally. But the thing he wrote at Harvard was some¬ 
thing he wrote for a joke, you know, like for the Harvard Lampoon. 
Burroughs never got into writing writing until he worked with 
Kerouac in '45 or '46. The two of them wrote a collaborative novel 
called "And the Hippos Were Boiled in Their Tanks.” 

JS: So, what happened to that manuscript? 

AG: The manuscript is at Sterling Lord’s office. 

JS: Oh really? 

AG: Kerouac had a copy, and Burroughs has a copy, which Sterling sent 
to him about five years ago. Sterling Lord was Kerouac's agent. 

JS: Why did Burroughs decide to go to Tangier? There were some other 
expatriate writers there, the Bowleses, for example. I wonder if that 
had something to do with it. 

AG: No, he didn't know them. Well, he had been in Algiers. He'd been in 
Mexico a long time. He didn't have much money. He needed some 
place cheap. He had to get out of Mexico. He couldn't live there 
anymore because of the death of his wife. He was getting from his 
family—something like $200 a month. They didn't have much 
money. They were not rich. 

JS: Yes, Burroughs has said they were not really wealthy. 

AG: No. they were not. 

JS: But weren’t they socially prominent in a sense, at least the 
grandparents? 
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AG: Yeah, but that all stopped in the twenties. Both his father and mother 
worked for a living. They were from a good family. He did go to 
Harvard. It was like American aristocracy of a kind, but without 
money, just like English aristocracy. I really get pissed off because 
people assume he was a rich remittance man, whereas, he was a poor 
remittance man. 

JS: You had met his parents, right? 

AG: I met his mother and father just once, maybe his mother more. In ’53, 
after Bill and I separated, I went down to Mexico and hitchhiked to 
Palm Beach, and they put me up for a night or two. Very friendly. 

JS: What were your impressions of them? 

AG: Lovely and friendly, and they really appreciated Bill. Because I told 
them some little story about something Bill had said, and his mother 
laughed and threw up her hands and said, “Oh, just like Bill.” They 
appreciated the sort of the taste of his character the same way that 
we did—the same way that Kerouac and I did. That was a relevation. 
Because from Burroughs I would get that impression that they were 
indifferent, or that they were putting up with him. As kids relate to 
their parents, they don’t necessarily appreciate their parents’ appre¬ 
ciation. But Bill’s parents actually did appreciate him as a 
personality. 

JS: There really wasn’t any kind of rift between him and his parents? 

AG: I’m sure his life was difficult for them, but there really was no rift like 
that between them.... His mother knew that I was an old friend of 
Bill’s. By this time we had known each other ten years. I was 
surprised that they knew me, but they welcomed me and took me 
in—a complete stranger—I was only about 26. So I got a very kind 
impression of them. But particularly the fact that they appreciated 
Bill’s humor—his saturnine humor or laconic humor—they under¬ 
stood that. 

JS: Yes, I was wondering whether the father or mother had that kind of 
humor too. 

AG: I couldn’t tell. They had young Willy there. 1 They were taking care 
of him. 

JS: You knew the son well, too, didn’t you? I have found myself wonder¬ 
ing what he was really like. His life seemed so self-destructive. 

AG: I don’t think he wanted to die necessarily. I think life was very 
painful, especially after the liver transplant. He was definitely unbal¬ 
anced chemically then, as he always had to take the steroids and 
other drugs to compensate, but the reason for the failure of the liver 
to begin with might have been a hereditary liver problem. That 
might have been even more important than all the drugs he took 
because his father is now 70, and took as much drugs. So, I don’t 
know if you can really generalize, for then one tends to use a 
stereotype to take in the whole thing. Anyway, getting back to 
Naked Lunch. That’s what you asked about. So, I assembled all his 
letters and brought them with me to Tangier. All the while he was 
sending them, I was keeping them together, realizing by mutual 
understanding it was a text. He had copies of most of it and I had 
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copies of some of it. He sent portions without making copies, and the 
difficulty was how to separate the personal letters from the fantasy in 
the letters, the erotic or love letter aspects from the fantasy that made 
up Naked Lunch , like the talking asshole which is a parable about 
how both love and art are beginning to take over his mind. 

JS: Which is one of the greatest things he has written. I think of that as the 
center of the book itself. 

AG: That and the Market of Interzone.... The next problem is how do 
you assemble all this. Over a period of those years he did Dr. Benway 
and developed him, and he would invent new routines. And picking 
up different threads, he might rewrite the same character, doing 
something more outrageous the next time. So, I thought at first, the 
whole process was interesting, including the letters, so I was thinking 
we had to separate the letters out from the routines and then string 
the routines along chronologically because, read chronically, it reads 
like the development of the mind and the development of the 
imagination, and the development of the routines, and the develop¬ 
ment of the outrageousness, and then pushing the frontiers of the 
outrageousness further and further out, or the pushing of his imagi¬ 
nation further out, and then there’s a certain point that comes when 
he detaches himself from me and detaches himself from his fix. It’s in 
the letters. There’s a kind of interchange when he becomes one with 
the artist and cuts off from me and cuts off from the world. The 
imaginative artist takes over like the talking asshole took over, and 
there’s a very specific moment and specific letter where he describes 
that. That’s really the climax of the book. It’s parallel to the notion of 
Detectives Hauser and O’Brien disappearing, occluded "like an eel’s 
ass occludes when he stops eating on the way to Sargasso.” 2 Just by 
an alteration of mind, in a sense, and by alteration of viewer perspec¬ 
tive or a change in awareness, like a waking up from addiction, or a 
waking up from a bad dream. So in the next stage, I brought them 
with me to Tangier with Peter Orlovsky where Kerouac was waiting 
with Bill. Jack had already sat down and began retyping all this 
material, Jack being a good speed typist. We all admired the 
material—we thought it was great. Already Robert Creeley had 
realized its importance. 

JS: He wrote an early article on it. 

AG: He wrote the article, but he included the Interzone section in the 
Number 7 issue of the Black Mountain Review: the Meet bar episode 
which is actually a prophecy of what you have in Star Wars . The bar 
in Star Wars is in direct lineage. I don’t know if they are consciously 
imitating Burroughs, but Burroughs set that model—like the Mug- 
wamp licking honey—and it just penetrated into the culture. So Jack 
began typing. He got as far as he could before he left town. I 
continued the typing, then Alan Ansen arrived in town and picked up 
on it—much more efficiently than any of us as typists. Ansen, do you 
know who he is at all? 

JS: No, not really, except in connection with you and Burroughs. 

AG: He is an extraordinary scholar, a friend of Auden. He met Auden 
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when he was teaching at the New School. And for a while was some 
kind of an amanuensis or typiest, I think. 

JS: For Auden? 

AG: He worked on the typing of The Age of Anxiety , another classic of 
that time. He had a long correspondence with Thomas Mann about 
Wagners prosody. He's from Harvard. 

JS: Has he written anything himself? 

AG: Several books of poetry—brilliant—published in Greece, privately, 
where he lives now. He teaches at the American School— He's one 
of the most scholarly people I’ve ever met and a good typist. So he 
took over the typing. 

JS: So, a great deal of it was typed, or all of it was typed in Tangier 
before he moved to Paris in 1958? 

AG: A preliminary draft of all the different parts and fragments. It's a 
question of how do you organize it all? Because after all, it's episodic. 
It's written in episodes and routines, and although they develop 
chronologically, you don’t seem to have a linear plot. But they are 
definitely related. 

JS: Well yes, there's thematic unity and an underlying plot about the 
Parties of Interzone. 

AG: So the question is how are we going to weave these scenes? How is he 
going to connect it? Say, we have a scene with Dr. Benway. How 
were we going to get to the hospital for the operation? What does 
that have to do with Clem and Jody? And all that. It looked at first as 
if it might be notes within a larger panoramic novel, but obviously 
Bill didn't have the talent or taste to start writing a War and Peace. 
So—finally, in Paris, I brought the manuscript to Girodias. 

JS: Yes, I thought you were the one who had taken it to him. 

AG: Either me or Sinclair Beiles or someone. I talked to him about it. I had 
been a Burroughs agent early. Not a professional one. I fucked him 
up, by signing contracts that years later were ridiculous. I mean for 
Junkie. I don’t think he gets much money out of it now, although it's 
sold in the millions.... So, then, after we left, Brion Gysin suggested, 
“Just leave it as it is after it’s come out of the retyping in the 
typewriter in Paris. They're individual units, they connect themati¬ 
cally, it doesn't make any difference which way it goes, forward or 
backward, it's like a scroll.’’ My original conception in '56 was “an 
endless novel which would drive everybody mad.” 3 ... I thought it 
was an endless novel—my description was quite— 

JS: In a sense true. 

AG: True. It would drive everybody nuts.... But we were thinking of it 
as an endless novel. You know, like a huge Gargantuan thing, like 
Rabelais' Gargantua and Pantagruel , or A Thousand and One 
Nights —a big long thing. Just as Kerouac's entire body or work is 
“The Vanity of Kerouac,” or “Visions of Duluoz,” “The Vanity of 
Kerouac,” or “Visions of Kerouac,” so, Burroughs has actually got 
one giant visionary scope for his novel. Both of these are autobiogra¬ 
phies of the psychological or spiritual history, spiritual autobiogra¬ 
phies, spiritual histories, spiritual panoramas, visionary panoramas. 
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JS: It seems to me that this is what your, Kerouac’s, and Burroughs' 
writing has in common—all of it is spiritual autobiography. 

AG: Yes, with all the interconnected letters, it's quite continuous tissue, 
continuous fabric. 

Schenectady, New York 


NOTES 

1. “Young Willy” refers to Burroughs’ son, William Burroughs, Jr., who was 
brought up by Burroughs’ parents after Burroughs accidentally shot and 
killed his wife in Mexico City in 1951. Burroughs, Jr., also a writer (Speed, 
Kentucky Ham), died in 1981 at the age of 33. 

2. Quotation from Naked Lunch. 

3. Quotation from the dedication to Howl. 
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